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The Language Curtain' 


By WILLIAM R, PARKER 


Executive Secretary, Modern Language Association 


AS THIS AUDIENCE well knows, two of the most 
familiar charges brought against the study of 
foreign languages in America are that they are 
superfluous for most people and are too quickly 
forgotten. Passing over the contradiction im- 
plicit in this criticism, let me point out that 
both charges—superfluity and forgettableness— 
are also brought against commencement speeches. 
You must forgive me if, in the circumstances, I 
try to prove them both false. 

Let me state at once my theme and my deep 
personal conviction: that, by not lifting the Lan- 
guage Curtain which she has lowered on her 
shores since the time of World War I, America 
persists in imperiling her international commit- 
ments and weakening her influence as a pro- 
moter of world peace and understanding. By 

1An address delivered at the commencement exercises 
for the summer language schools at Middlebury (Vt.) 
College, August 11, 1953. On this occasion Professor 
Parker was awarded an honorary D.Litt. degree by the 
college. 


indulging our linguistie and cultural isolation- 
ism long after we have abandoned political iso- 
lationism, we seem to others a nation of good 
intentions paving the road to an atomic hell. I 
am using the phrase ‘‘Language Curtain’’ de- 
liberately to invite comparison with another, 
more familiar and more metallic screen. Is it 
pure coincidence, one of the forgivable synchro- 
nisms, that the rise of the Soviet Union and the 
decline of foreign language study in this country 
began at precisely the same moment in history 
and have continued to do global damage to- 
gether? This sounds like a charge of ‘‘guilt by 
association’’ against those responsible for the 
decline of foreign languages, but I reject the 
inference. It would be more accurate to call it 
guilt by dissociation, or going to another, equally 
unfortunate, extreme. There have been too 
many Americans whose 
problems of a shrinking, suspicion-ridden world 


9?) 


has been ‘‘Let ’em learn English! 


smug answer to the 





I speak of two great facts of our time, their 
relations to each other and to the desire of men 
everywhere for peace. The first great fact is the 
presence in our world of an unfriendly political 
force, both aggressive and withdrawing, both 
propagandistic and isolationist, which we have 


‘ 


come to think of as lurking behind an ‘‘iron cur- 


tain’’—iron because it is relentless and militar- 
istic; a curtain because it conceals truth, dis- 
courages close inspection, bars casual intercourse. 
We Americans blame the Iron Curtain for the 
tense, uneasy times we have inherited—blame it 
as the greatest barrier to international under- 
standing and good will. And so it is. 

Lut we Americans are not altogether blame- 
What is a Language 
Curtain but an ironic barrier to the good will 
that depends upon direct understanding? In 
the very period that saw Russia emerge as a 
threat to world peace, American educators, with 
the tacit consent of the American people, began 
lowering here a Language Curtain that has in- 
hibited our knowing the minds and hearts of 
Only when 


less; and this is my theme. 


either our enemies or our friends. 
men can talk together can they get together, and 
Americans acknowledge the essential truth of 
this whenever they speak, thinking only about 
other Americans, of ‘‘talking the other fellow’s 
Sut after a long period of pretty 


”? 
by i nwe 
language. 


much ignoring all other fellows beyond our 
borders, we now say: ‘‘ Look, I’ve decided to be 
a neighbor, and a generous one, too; so please say 
‘thank you’ in English, and let’s get to know 
each other better, in English.’’ The irony of 
this approach cuts deep when translated into 
any language. No question about it, a great 
many foreigners understand English; but what 
they cannot understand is our monolingual dis- 
courtesy, our cultural arrogance, our evident 
ignorance of the fact that ethnic symbols and 
sympathies and aspirations defy translation and 
must be directly by sufficient 
knowledge of a foreign tongue. 

Twice during the past century our educational 
attitudes toward the study of modern foreign 
From the be- 


apprehended 


languages have changed radically. 
ginnings of American education until (roughly) 
the year 1885, we borrowed from England the 
concept of a classical curriculum, designed to 
produce gentlemen, if not professional men. 
But in the 30-year period from 1885 to 1915, a 
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combination of forces, including the popularity 


of the elective system and a steady rise in the 
school and college population, brought about a 
decline in the study of dead languages and a 
very striking increase in the study of living ones. 
By 1915, more than 40 per cent of the total high- 
school population were studying modern lan- 
guages. A few years ago it was not quite 14 per 
cent. Today, the statisticians tell us, fewer than 
nine per cent of all the young people in all our 
schools and colleges are ever enrolled in a class 
in a modern foreign language. 

What happened? Briefly, during World War 
! Americans overnight developed a hysterical 
distrust of all things German—hence, by emo- 
tional logic, of all things foreign. ‘Twenty-two 
states even went so far as to pass laws hostile to 
foreign language instruction. These were even- 
tually reversed by the Supreme Court, but the 
mood that produced them remained, and in the 
1920’s and 1930’s our isolationist, ethnocentric 
temper was rationalized educationally by new 
theories of what the child in a democracy should 
be taught. 

I am not the least bit interested in blaming 
any group for what has happened. Unlike many 
foreign language teachers, | see no villain in 
the piece. Administrators and professors of edu- 
cation have in the past been, if not dewy-eyed, 
extremely shortsighted, but their myopia was ap- 
proved or tacitly accepted by the American 
people. Moreover, foreign language teachers 
have in the past also been shortsighted by not 
modernizing their methods and objectives. I am 
not interested in blaming anyone because, truth 
to say, few people foresaw the kind of world we 
now find ourselves living in; and the important 
concern is to make sure that many, many peo- 
ple clearly see it and see the new relevance of 
foreign language study as a means to its amelio- 
ration. 

Accomplishing this, you will concede, is not 
going to be easy, because all of us get notions 
about things which we cling to tenaciously. In 
my opening remarks I mentioned two such no- 
tions about foreign language study which Amer- 
icans have mouthed so often that they have taken 
on the sanctity of truisms. There are more such 
notions, but let’s take a quick look at these two. 

First is the widely held belief that foreign 
language study is not worth while because any 
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skill acquired is quickly forgotten. The last part 


of that statement—any skill acquired is quickly 
forgotten—is certainly true if you add ‘‘when 
not put to use’’; and the charge applies to skill 
in business, in technology, in piano-playing, in 


Notice, 
therefore, that there are three things wrong with 


tennis, and in a thousand other things. 


this common notion: first, it unfairly focuses on 
foreign languages, while it applies to most skills 
that people won’t bother to use; second, it ig- 
nores the fact that American uses for foreign 
languages have increased phenomenally in the 
last decade; and third, it assumes that the only 
reason for studying a foreign language is to be 
able to read a book or talk to a foreigner. ‘That 
is a pretty strong reason as the world grows 
smaller, as Americans travel abroad and for 
eigners come here in steadily increasing num- 
It is a far better reason now than it was 
But it is not the only 


bers. 
20 or even 10 years ago. 
reason—in the concept of liberal education it is 
not even the best reason—for studying a foreign 
language. 

It takes a certain amount of skill to drive a 
car, and the skill can be lost through disuse; but 
who would call the acquiring of the skill a waste 
of time if its initial and only use were to visit 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado or the Green 
Mountains of Vermont? Learning a foreign lan- 
guage is an educational experience: by acquiring 
a limited skill, which may or may not be re- 
tained, the individual finds himself personally 
breaking the barriers of a single speech and a 
single culture—experiencing another culture at 
first-hand in the symbols through which it ex- 
presses its realities. Should foreign language 
teachers stop enriching lives, stop opening Amer- 
ican minds, stop changing people’s attitude 
toward the world because the means which pro- 
duce this end may prove short-lived ? 

This question brings us to the second notion 
about foreign language study of which Amer- 
icans need to be disabused: that it is superfluous 
for most people—a necessity for some, to be sure, 
and a pleasant accomplishment for others, but 
an educational luxury for the vast majority of 
our practical-minded citizens. Such a notion, 
whatever validity it may once have had, ignores 
the facts of life, political, economic, and social, 
in the second half of the 20th century. The 
great majority of our citizens not only have to 
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earn a living and get along in society; they are 
also called upon to vote, to have and express 
If the pur- 
pose of education is to prepare boys and girls 
for the actual world in which they will live, that 


opinions on international matters. 


world has changed radically in recent years, and 
education had better catch up. As space and 
time are conquered by science and technology, 
the naive, parochial notion that all civilizations 
are ov should be patterned precisely like our own 
is suddenly a threat to peace and a handicap to 
our government in its new role of leadership 
among nations. 

We Americans were so incredibly in love with 
our preconceptions that we learned nothing from 
the experience of World War II, when our gov- 
ernment suddenly had to spend millions to make 
a few small openings in the Language Curtain 
When the 


hastened to sew up the holes, welcoming our 


we had dropped. war ended, we 
returning G. [.’s by abolishing foreign language 
entrance and degree requirements instead of do 
ing what history urged—raise the Curtain. To 
this audience | shall not rehearse the recent and 
unhappy consequences of our linguistic inepti- 
tude, in Europe and elsewhere in the world, in 
military government, around conference tables, 
in encounters between ordinary citizens. For 
the sake of our country, and for the sake of 
man’s hope for peace on earth, we must hasten 
to lift the Language Curtain and prepare more 
and more Americans to meet the rest of the 
world half way linguistically. 

The learned society which I have the honor to 
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serve as executive secretary has lately added to 
its scholarly concerns a three-year program to 
make Americans aware of the matters which | 
have just been touching upon. They are much 
on my mind and heart, and I[ trust that, when I 
was invited to speak to you this evening, it was 
recognized as inevitable that I would choose this 


subject. Lest you think it inappropriate to a 
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commencement, let me ask you to help me make 


it appropriate. Most of you who have been 


studying foreign languages this summer in this 
pleasant environment should recognize, if you 
have not already done so, the simple fact that 
you have not yet mastered a foreign language. 
Complete mastery of any foreign language is an 
ideal; you have made a commencement; and I 


say to this summer’s graduates, in all sincerity, 
that I hope you will make every possible effort 
hereafter to improve your skills and insights. 
As I read the future, you have a place of vital 
importance in it. 

To this audience I would also say: Foreign 
language teachers cannot alone succeed in lifting 
America’s Language Curtain. They can and 
will facilitate the process by bringing their meth- 
ods and objectives up to date; but no change will 
come about until those who actually determine 
the course of American education are convinced 
that a change is overdue. You can help by mak- 
ing a point of persuading your friends and 
neighbors. Commence today to talk about Amer- 
ica’s need for foreign languages whenever and 
wherever you get a chance. I offer you a seven- 
point program that seems to me what our coun- 
try needs instead of the Language Curtain of 
our isolationist past: 

1. Let American parents consciously see to it 
that their children, during the pre-school stage, 
acquire no subtle and insidious prejudices 
against foreign speech and customs. 

2. Let foreign languages be introduced, along 
with some information about foreign lands and 
peoples, in all American kindergartens and ele- 
mentary schools so that our children will learn 
early and naturally that to be ‘‘foreign’’ is not 
to be queer or unfriendly. 

3. Let foreign languages be made available in 
every American high school and let them be re- 
quired of all students who exhibit any facility 
in learning them. 

4. Let foreign language degree requirements 
be restored in all the American liberal arts col- 
leges which in the last few decades have foolishly 
abandoned them,’ and let foreign language de- 
partments in all colleges and universities also 
recognize a changing world by teaching a for- 

2See the recent, exhaustive compilation, ‘‘ Foreign 


Language Entrance and Degree Requirements,’’ PMLA, 
LXVIII, iv, Part 2 (Sept., 1953), 40-55. 
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eign culture along with and through the foreign 
language. 

5. Let adults who once studied foreign lan- 
guages, in school or college, now brush up on 
them co-operatively in service clubs or women’s 
clubs with the aid of local teachers, and let the 
educated among foreign-born American citizens 
now exhibit their patriotism by helping the 
native-born to acquire a second language and 
some knowledge of another culture. 

6. Let our educational leaders recognize the 
vreat potential importance of foreign language 
teachers for the future welfare of our country, 
and give this recognition expression in terms of 
salaries and opportunities for in-service training. 





7. Let the foreign language teacher’s peculiar 
necessity for foreign travel be specifically recog- 
nized by existing programs for international ex- 
change of persons, and let philanthropic founda- 
tions, recognizing the urgency of preparing more 
such teachers, supplement these programs with 
special scholarships and fellowships. 

This seven-point program is no more extensive 
than our nation’s need, no more visionary than 
man’s hope for peace. If it seems to you an am- 
bitious plan, then let me also remind you that 
even the most ambitious plans must have a small 
beginning somewhere—and today is a day of 
commencement, 
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Education For Adults' 


By WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


MORE THAN SIX YEARS have 
department has had a chance to report on 
writings in adult education. As in many 
other field, the literature has multiplied 
mensely and has reached proportions which make 
a comprehensive coverage impossible. 
at the special issues on adult education of the 
Review of Educational Research (June, 1950; 
June, 1953) will convince anyone that a tremen- 
dous amount of writing has been done, even if 
not all of it can be classified as research. 
tributing to this profusion of the printed word 
is the flowering of new ideas and revivified prac- 
relations, group 
gerontology, internationalism, and mass media 
of communications. 


passed since this 
the 
an- 
im- 


A glance 


Con- 


tices—community dynamics, 
The creation of the Fund 
for Adult Education, Uneseo’s Fundamental and 
Adult Education, and the Adult Edueation As- 
sociation’s Adult Leadership has helped encour- 
age the release of various types of educational 
literature. Then again, the attack on illiteracy 
all over the world by Unesco and the several gov- 
ernments has served to enlarge the heritage of 
publications. 

Despite a rather wishy-washy title, ‘‘ Creative 


1 For a survey of earlier publications, see William W. 
Brickman, ‘‘ Adult Education,’?’ ScHoo. AND Sociery, 
66: 247-53, Sept. 27, 1947; ‘‘Pareat Edueation,’’ ibid., 
73: 117-23, Feb. 24, 1951 (related literature). 
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Paul L. 
Essert, professor of education and executive 
officer, Institute of Adult Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, turns out to be a 
vigorous contribution to its field. Of the au- 
thor’s two statements of purpose—‘‘to give... 
a better picture of the scope, problems, and 
potentialities of adult education’’ (p. v) and ‘‘a 
practical aid to leaders and eduvators in adult 
education’’ (p. vii)——the first and more difficult 


Leadership in Adult Education,’’ by 


one gets more emphasis, a fact which helps make 
the book very valuable to one who wishes to be- 
come aware of the extent and complexity of the 
problem. According to Essert, creative leader- 
ship differs from any other type of leadership 
in that it ‘‘requires the ability of the leader to 
see and make constructive use of relationships 
between the institution which employs him and 
This 


is somewhat belabored, but all is forgiven when 


other resources of the community”’ (p. 5). 


one takes into account the fine synthesis of in- 
formation from research and other sources, the 
inclusion of a chapter on adult education and 
the world community, and the adequate bibliog- 
raphies. This is truly a helpful introduction to 
the principles and problems of adult education. 

What is undoubtedly the most satisfying book 
in the field, at least from the standpoint of for- 
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Paul H. 
Sheats, University of California (Los Angeles), 


mat, is the product of three minds 


Clarence D. Jayne, University of Wyoming, and 
Ralph B. Spence, Teachers College, Columbia 
Entitled, ‘‘ Adult Education,’’ this 
volume regards the subject as ‘‘a people’s move- 


University. 


ment, with its major focus in the local commu- 
nity and with its primary goal that of strength- 
ening and improving the democratic processes of 
group problem-solving’’ (p.v). Primarily, this 
is a book of readings with-introductory and in- 
terpretative comment supplied by the authors. 
Although the content embraces virtually all the 
phases of adult education, most of the space is 
devoted to descriptions of representative prac- 
tices and programs. Special attention, it should 
be noted with pleasure, is given to the adult-edu- 
cation work carried on by Unesco. This volume 
qualifies as a worthwhile anthology of consider- 
able reference value. The next edition should 
contain a more systematic and thorough exposi- 
tion of the historical development of adult edu- 
cation. 

A very functicnal guide to the techniques of 
‘‘Informal Adult is provided by 
Maleolm 8. Knowles, director of education, Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A., Chicago. 
briefly the principles and psychology of adult 


””? 


Edueation 
This volume discusses 


education and then gives most of its attention to 
the programs, administration, and methods of 
teaching the informal adult groups. The style is 
lucid and direct, and the content is drawn from 
established educational practice. Of special in- 
terest is the chapter on group dynamics and the 
art of leadership, where the author succeeds in 
clarifying what is generally obscure in many ex- 
planations of that topic. 

It is rare that works on general adult educa- 
tion will pay more than passing notice to the 
reading of the great books. A volume which 
specifically treats this neglected area is John W. 
Powell’s ‘‘ Education for Maturity,’’ an explora- 


tion of the dynamics and mechanies of ‘‘group 


study based on a book curriculum under leader- 
ship oriented to major questions of common con- 
cern’’ (p.6). Calling upon a discipline in which 
he has been trained, mental health, and the ex- 
periences of the pioneers in the teaching of great 
books, especially Alexander Meiklejohn, Powell 
describes fully the philosophy of the movement 
of ‘‘group reading of the great works of human 
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thought’’ (p. 67) and the successful application 
Those 
desiring to experiment in this form of adult edu- 


of the principles in various situations. 


cation will profit by his literate discussions and 
by the detailed syllabus and booklist. 

Since adult education is often on a discussion 
basis, it is appropriate that ‘‘ Learning through 
Discussion’’ be made as professional as possible. 
This Nathaniel Cantor, chairman of department 
of seciology and anthropology at the University 
of Buffalo, has attempted in a very clear but 
needlessly repetitious and dogmatic manner. Dr. 
Cantor summarizes from various fields the prin 
ciples and techniques necessary for a leader of 
adult discussions who is to stand above the cus- 
tomary hit-or-miss procedures. His little book 
contains sound ideas and practices—too few of 
them. More characteristically, it is made up of 
biased statements and ultrafacile generalizations 
(e.g., pp. 16-17, 20, 23) about ‘‘traditional’’ edu- 
cation, revealing a lack of familiarity, to put it 
mildly, with the American school system. To 
call this a work on education is to stretch the 
meaning of the term. But why discuss it at such 
length? 
as a professional book. 


Kirst, it has been used and will be used 
Moreover, it illustrates 
that the presentation of the obvious is a vice not 
confined to educationists. 

What 


should not be taken as a detraction of its prac- 


has been said about the Cantor book 


tical value. Those desiring much the same in- 
formation minus the controversial content will 
find ‘‘The Dynamics of Group Discussion,’’ by 
D. M. Hall, assistant professor of agricultural! ex- 
tension, University of Illinois, a highly useful 
manual. The author has organized his material 
splendidly and offers precise directions on all 
phases of the operation of a group. Typographi 
cally, however, notwithstanding the charts and 
the colored illustrations, it is less easy to read 
than the volume by Cantor. 

The field of extension teaching has been receiv- 
ing welcome attention of late. ‘‘ Rural America 
and the Extension Service,’? by Edmund des. 
Brunner of Columbia’s Teachers College and E. 
IIsin Pao Yang, presents a detailed analysis of 
the background and current status of the co- 
operative agricultural and home economics ex- 
tension service. Special pains are taken by the 
writers to appraise the program and to compare 
it briefly but pointedly with rural adult educa- 
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tion in other countries. The volume abounds 





with instructive photographs and numerous bibli- 
ographies. Also comprehensive in scope is ‘* Uni- 
versity Extension in the United States,’’ a study 
made under the auspices of the National Univer- 
sity Extension Association with funds supplied 
by the Fund for Adult Education. Directed by 
of Alabama, this 


survey covers the historical background, financ- 


John R. Morton, University 


ing, administration, curriculum, and methods of 
The 


tables compress considerable information, but the 


this type of adult education. summary 
study could have been of greater value had it 
paid more attention to what was taught and had 
it been more specific with respect to the institu- 
tions which offered the instructional service. So 
far as one area is concerned, there seems little 
that can be said about the development of the 
extension service in Cornell University and New 
York State that has not been written down in 
‘*The People’s Colleges,’’ by Ruby G. Smith, an 
emeritus professor at Cornell who has spent 
nearly 30 years with national and state extension 
service. This weighty volume is a profusely illus- 
trated, well-indexed history of the years 1576- 
1948, with special stress on the contributions of 
individual leaders (e.g., Liberty Hyde Bailey), 
organizations, and institutions. An especially 
interesting chapter is the extensive report on the 
co-operation by the state extension service with 
foreign nations. This remarkable record of rural 
adult education in New York State lacks only the 
precise documentation which would make the his- 
torian’s heart happy. 

One of the few full-sized studies during the 
past decade or more of workers’ education has 
been issued by Irvine L. H. Kerrison, associate 
professor, Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, Rutgers University, under the title 
‘*Workers’ Education at the University Level.”’ 
Apparently a Ph.D. thesis at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, this volume is the result of 
observations, interviews, and questionnaires. It 
presents an analysis of the historical background 
and the current situation in university offerings 
for workers. Apart from discussions of adminis- 
trative, organizational, and other problems, the 
book also contains a reasoned blueprint of ‘‘an 
effective functional college and university work- 


? 


ers’ education program.’’ The appendix in- 


cludes an extensive bibliography and a copy of 
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the survey questionnaire. The record of one of 
the most celebrated institutions of adult eduea- 
tion is furnished in the pamphlet, ‘‘ The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School for Workers: Its First 
Ernest E. Schwarz- 


Twenty-five Years,’’ by 


trauber, the school’s director since 1937. This is 
an illustrated, informal summary of the devel- 
education not only at the 
The 


objectives and the program are ably and interest- 


opment of workers’ 
university, but also in the state at large. 
ingly set forth. Another pamphlet of interest to 
persons concerned with the education of laborers 
is ‘100 Evening Schools,’’? by Homer Kempfer 
and Grace 8. Wright of the U.S. Office of Edu 
cation. This publication describes the curricu 
lum, administration, financing, and other prob- 
lams involved in this form of adult education in 
The 


statistical data and the factual content make this 


representative schools all over the country. 


bulletin a good source for reference. 

The Superior Educational Council of Puerto 
Rico does its share for the field by publishing 
‘*Edueacion de adultos,’’ produeed under the 
the 


Rodriguez Bou. 


direction of well-known educator, Ismael 
This volume treats such signifi 
cant matters as the philosophy, psychology, and 
methodology of adult education in the first part, 
and descriptions of all types of specifie educa 
tional programs in the second. The coverage of 
the problems of adult education is truly compre- 
hensive, as is that of the literature on the subject 
as evident from the citations and the bibliogra 
phy. Dr. Rodriguez Bou and his staff should be 
congratulated for preparing a research study 
which is all too rare in Spanish-speaking areas in 
the hemisphere. 

T'wo publications by Unesco shed much light 
on problems of adult education in different parts 
of the ** Adult Current 


Trends and Practices’’ is a colleetion of addresses 


world. Education : 
and papers, many of them delivered at the Inter 
national Conference on Adult Education in 1949 
at Elsinore, Denmark. The content is made up 
of essays on the principles and meaning of adult 
education, by such educational leaders as Jaime 
Torres Bodet and Sir John Maud; 


content and development of programs, including 


discussions of 
international relations in adult education; and 
descriptions of methods and institutions in vari- 
The 


monographs on fundamental education, ‘‘ Prog- 


ous nations. latest in Uneseo’s series of 
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ress of Literacy in Various Countries,’’ is an un- 
usual reference work which contains illiteracy 
statistics of 26 nations since 1900. The compil- 
ers are frank to admit the gaps in the figures 
and make no claim other than that the bulletin is 


”? which would 


‘‘a preliminary statistical study 
require supplementation and revision once the 
1950 data are made available. The carefulness 
of the presentation and the interpretation of the 
statistics, together with the many comparative 
tables and graphs, mark this publication as a sig- 
nificant one in the area of comparative adult 
education, something which has hitherto received 
less notice than is due it. (The ‘‘International 
Directory of Adult Education,’’ published in 
1953 by Unesco, was unavailable at the time of 
writing. ) 

Unesco has also issued material on adult edu- 
cation on a less global scale. ‘‘Development of 
Libraries in Latin America,’’ a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Sao Paulo conference in October, 
1951, 1s a treatment of the many problems fac- 
ing the Latin American libraries in fulfilling 
their roles as agencies of adult education. North 
and South Americans pool their experiences to 
try to raise the level of library service to people 
of all ages, with special reference to the improve- 
ment of training for librarianship. ‘The biblio- 
graphical chapter on library science and the ap- 
pended material lend reference value to this 
publication. 


The question of illiteracy in Latin America has 
benefited from the interest and co-operation of 
such bodies as Unesco, the Pan American Union, 


and the Organization of American States. Con- 
cha Romero James’ summary of the Regional 
Seminar on Education in Latin America in 1948, 
a joint project of Unesco, the Pan American 
Union, and Venezuela, tries to give an outline of 
the difficulties standing in the way of effective 
adult education. Entitled ‘‘Alfabetizacién y 
educacién de adultos,’’ this report also lists vari- 
ous recommendations and suggestions for the or- 
ganization of suitable programs. The 
theme appears in the detailed report on the Inter- 
American educational seminar held in 1949 at 
Rio de Janeiro, ‘‘La educacién fundamental del 
adulto americano.’’ This substantial volume 
publishes addresses by such dignitaries as Guil- 
lermo Nannetti of the OAS and M. B. Lourenco 
Filho (director general of the seminar), followed 


same 
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by condensations of the discussions of the various 
The major themes of the seminar 
were the organization of a campaign against il- 
literacy, the objectives and methods of teach- 
ing illiterates, the relation of the elementary 
school to analfabetismo, and literacy and adult 
All of these topics receive proper 
treatment and sufficient bibliographical support. 
Readers unable to follow the Spanish might ob- 
tain a pamphlet, Carmela Tejada’s ‘‘The In- 


work groups. 


education.” 


ter-American Seminar on Literacy and Adult 
which recapitu- 


”? 


Education: Rio de Janeiro, 
lates with considerable brevity and minus the 
bibliographies the main points made at the in- 
ternational conference. Finally Giullermo Nan- 
netti’s ‘‘Unesco and the OAS in Latin Amer- 
ica,’’ a report prepared for the Latin American 
delegates at the fifth general conference of 
Unesco, repeats very succinctly the results of 
the inter-American seminars and summarizes 
other developments respecting adult education 
in Latin America, especially the projects organ- 
ized by Unesco and those in which it was an 
active participant. 

The Ford Foundation’s Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation has not only supplied sums to individuals 
and institutions to carry on new and fruitful 
projects, but has also published some pamphlets 
which are worthwhile reading for persons con- 
cerned with the broader implications of their 
field. Guy Hunter, an English adult educator, 
describes the origins, aims, program, and other 
features of the new ‘‘Residential Colleges’’ in 
Great Britain. Appropriately enough, the au- 
thor mentions the Danish Folk High Schools and 
the writings of Sir Richard Livingstone thereon 
as possible influences on the new colleges, but he 
spares the details. The appendix adds some de- 
seriptive information about several of the col- 
leges. ‘‘Adult Education in Australia,’’ by 
Fred Alexander, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia (Perth) and diree- 
tor of adult education in the State of Western 
Australia, is a brief, general account of the de- 
velopment of adult education in the region, with 
particular reference to the impact of World War 
II. The pamphlet’s appendix consists of an ex- 

2QOn the problem of literacy in the U. S., see A. Caliver, 
‘‘Literacy Edueation,’’ Circular No. 376 (Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Office of Edueation, 1953); and A. Caliver 


et al, ‘‘Literacy Education: A Series of Reprints’’ 
(Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Office of Education, [1952]). 
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tract from the 1948-49 report of the Council on 
Adult Education, Victoria, Australia. Both 
publications deserve the attention of American 
adult educators, if only because their literature 
seldom gives any account of what has been and is 
being accomplished in other lands.* 

Postwar Italy has displayed commendable zeal 
in many branches of educational literature. In 
adult education, Arturo Mazzeo tries to link the 
elementary school to the problem of literacy of 
the mature in his little book, ‘‘ La seuola popolare 
e l’educazione degli adulti.’’ After a brief over- 
view of the historical background and contem- 
porary status of the school of the people in Italy, 
the author describes and evaluates the quality of 
the work. He is convinced that the improvement 


? 


of the elementary school will necessarily act as 
a halter upon the spread of adult illiteracy. 
Much the same ground is covered in the encyclo- 
pedic ‘‘Manuale di educazione popolare,’’ a 
handbook published by the Italian Ministry of 
Publie Instruction. This volume is composed of 
a variety of content—the constitution of Italy, 
facts and figures on governmental administra- 
tion and national economic life, principles of 
adult education, the history of the school of the 
people and its campaign against illiteracy, cur- 
riculum and methods, the school as preparation 
for life, and Jaws and ministerial circulars relat- 
ing to education. The many contributors to this 
volume do not represent, for the most part, names 
familiar to the oecasional reader of Italian edu- 
cational writings. Taken as a whole, the ‘‘Man- 
uale’’ is not only of value as a source of infor- 
mation on adult education, but also as a refer 
ence work on several aspects of Italian life and 
education 

Nothing has been done in the realm of bibliog- 
raphy to challenge the thoroughness of Ralph A. 
beals and Leon Brody’s ‘‘The Literature of 
Adult Education’? (1941) or Mary lL. Ely’s 
‘*Handbook of Adult Edueation’’ (1948).4 So 
far as the English-speaking peoples across the 
Atlantic are concerned, an attempt is being made 
to supply adequate bibliographical coverage with 
‘A Select Bibliography of Adult Education in 

3 For a good survey of adult education in several coun- 
tries in historical perspective, see H, H. Floter, ‘‘ Erwach- 
senenbildung —ein internationaler Quersehnitt,’’ Der 
Kreis (Bremen), 4: 115-34, March, 1951. 

4See also the ‘‘Adult Education References’’ of the 


U. S. Office of Education and the bibliography, ‘‘ Adult 
Education’’ (Washington, D,. C.: NEA, 1949). 
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Great Britain,’’ under the editorship of Thomas 
Kelly, director of extra-mural studies, University 
of Liverpool. This is a partially annotated list- 
ing, with descriptive comment, of publications on 
the history of British adult education, its theory 
and organization, and its curriculum and admin- 
istration. What is worthy of special commenda- 
tion is the inclusion of selected books in several 
languages on adult education abroad. Since this 
fine bibliography lists what has been published 
until the end of 1950, it is necessary to keep it 
up to date periodically. It is, therefore, a pleas- 
ure to report the decision of the Universities 
Council for Adult Education and the National 
Institute of Adult Education of England and 
Wales to issue annual supplements. The first of 
these, entitied ‘‘First Handlist of Studies in 
Adult Education,’’ compiled by C. D. Legge and 
R. D. Waller, is organized along the same lines 
as the basic bibliography and covers the writings 
to the end of 1951. Here, too, can be found a 
number of foreign references, but not one in a 
non-English language. 

It is hardly to be doubted that the attack on 
the problems of adult education by means of rec- 
ognized research procedures will have the effect 
of vitalizing the field. Many studies are avail- 
able in the form of articles in professional jour- 
nals, but comparatively few are of book or even 
pamphlet size. ‘‘Identifying Educational Needs 
of Adults,’’ by Homer Kempfer, specialist in 
adult education for the U. S. Office of Education, 
is a carefully planned and executed investigation 
of how administrators set up adult programs 
Dr. Kempfer, with the aid of preliminary inter 
views with directors of adult education, drew up 
and validated nine criteria for determining the 
effectiveness of the procedures by which adults’ 
educational needs and interests are identifiable. 
After presenting, testing, and interpreting his 
data, obtained by questionnaire from 530 publie- 
school adult education programs, Kempfer found 
that all procedures had some value, but that, ‘‘in 
general, the most effective methods of identifying 
educational needs and interests of adults require 
the association of specialized professional eduea- 
tors with a wide range of lay people’’ (p. 64). 

Direct implications for adult education are dis- 
cernible in Joseph T. Klapper’s ‘‘The Effects of 
Mass Media,’’ a study conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Public Library Inquiry. This is a 
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thoroughgoing examination and interpretation 
of a large quantity of research writings on the 
effect of mass media of communication upon the 
cultural taste of the public, the comparative 
effects of radio and other mass media, the func- 
tions and effects of escapistic communication, 
and the nature of 
“Young People and World Citizenship,’ 


persuasion by mass media, 
by 
Glen L. Heathers, associate professor of psychol- 


? 


ogy, Antioch College, attempts by means of ques- 
tionnaires and interviews to determine the role 
of the Y.M.C.A.° in world-citizenship education. 
Dr. Heathers, on the basis of his careful research, 
concludes that the organization has done some 
good work in this area, but that it has not fully 
exploited the possibilities on the local level. A 
doctoral thesis at Teachers College, Columbia, 
“The Educational Philosophy and Practice of 
Art Museums in the United States,’’ by Theo- 
dore L. Low, contains a wealth of data on the 
functions of this type of institution in adult edu- 
cation. Although the title does not indicate it, a 
large part of the book is a well-documented his- 
torical presentation. An inquiry into the ‘‘Op- 
portunities for the Continuation of Education in 
the Armed Forces,’’ made under the direction 
of W. W. Charters, examined the aims, adminis- 
tration, scope, materials, and effect of the 
yram of the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute (USAFI) by questionnaires and other pro- 
cedures. The survey brought to light many edu- 
cational advantages to the soldier, as well as 
several reasonable recommendations for the fu- 
ture improvement of the institute. 'T'wo recent 
research studies of the Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation of Teachers College (Columbia) should be 
mentioned. Paul L. Essert and Robert W. How- 
ard’s ‘Educational Planning by Neighborhoods 
in Centralized Districts,’’ is a competent docu- 
ment which explores analytically the background 
and potentialities of an experiment to use adult 
education as a means of bettering local rural gov- 
ernment in New York State. Hurley IH. Doddy’s 
‘*Informal Groups and the Community,’’ origi- 
nally a doctoral thesis under Dr. Essert, is a 
brief sociological analysis of the adjustment of 
noninstitutional adult societies to their environ- 
ment in a crowded urban setting. The author 
coneludes with the responsibilities of the adult 


documented 


(New 


t thoroughly 
North America’’ 


»C. WH. Wopkins has written 
‘*History of the Y.M.C.A, in 
York: Association Press, 1951 
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educators and their opposite numbers in related 
professions for the co-ordination of these groups 
into the community improvement program. 
The preceding pages have reviewed much of 
what has been written during the past half-dozen 
years on the various phases of adult education, 
here and abroad. It is heartening to learn that 
the number of persons involved is steadily in- 
creasing and that the programs are being care- 
fully planned, well administered, and abun- 
Also the 
signs that leaders are more interested in having 


dantly enriched. commendable are 


their questions answered by means of research 


inquiries. Chastening, however, is the thought 


that many millions of persons all over the world, 
including this country, are not at all exposed to 


‘‘lifelong learning,’’ that large numbers are no- 


where near library facilities, and that millions 


must first be introduced to fundamental educa- 
tion. It is clear, therefore, that, notwithstand- 
ing its progress, adult education still has a long 


way to go in every country. From the looks of 


the record, it appears that there are enough de- 
voted persons to see to it that adult education 
will be made available to all those who seek it. 
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The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards: 
Twentieth Birthday 


By CARL A. JESSEN 


Executive Sercetary 


THE Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards was 20 years old on August 19. 

This anniversary of its birth was dramatically 
brought to the attention of the membership 
when, at a meeting held in Atlantic City in Feb- 
ruary of this year, William R. Smithey and Carl 
G. F. 
committee of the organization, rose to a point of 
Dr. 
spokesman, called attention to the fact that on 
August 19, 1933, the Cooperative Study of See- 
He 
reminded those present that on those two hot 
summer days (August 18 and 19) in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 


associations of colleges and secondary schools 


Franzen, members of the administrative 


personal privilege. Franzen, acting as 


ondary School Standards came into being. 


representatives of the six regional 


and several advisory members met with the then 
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George I. 


U. S. 
Zook, and launched the organization in much the 
Ile 


significantly asked if anyone present could think 


Commissioner of Education, 


form which has endured through the years. 
of any other educational organization engaged in 


had for 20 


years and had the vitality and the active spirit 


a specific project which survived 
of co-operative endeavor characterizing the Co 
operative Study. 

The study was the outgrowth of a desire for 
improvement in the standards and procedures 
used by regional associations in accrediting sec- 
No The 


representatives who came together in August, 


ondary schools. emergency existed. 
1933, to deliberate about accrediting were not 
frustrated delegates of foundering organizations 


The regional agencies operating 


far from it. 
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in the states of New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Southern, North Central, Northwest, and West- 
ern regions were highly solvent in spirit, suc- 
cessful in practice, revered in the educational 
fraternity, and growing in membership and 
prestige. The study was conceived as a forwari- 
looking and upward-looking enterprise which 
held promise of better and better secondary 
schools for the youth of the nation. 

Let no one suppose that the members of the 
group were self-satisfied and complacent about 
accrediting standards and procedures. On the 
contrary they were far from satisfied, probably 
not dissatisfied, but rather unsatisfied. Recog- 
nizing the valuable service which accrediting 
had rendered, they were critical of some of their 
own practices and not certain about the prac- 
tices and procedures they ought to follow in the 
future. Consequently, this effort to pool their 
experiences, their thinking, and their resources. 

The group drew up a plan for an organization 
under the resounding name of the Committee for 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
The 
committee was to consist of 21 persons named as 


Standards and Accrediting Procedures. 


representatives by the various regional associa- 
tions plus such advisory members as the com- 
mittee might invite to sit with it. Plans were 
laid for an executive committee and later for an 
The new standards 
and procedures for accrediting were to be based 


administrative committee. 


on research and experimentation and in order 
that adequate funds might be available request 
would be made for a grant from an educational 
foundation. All this and more was contained in 
a set of 10 proposals which members of the com- 
mittee then took back to their respective organi- 
zations for action. 

Approval was unanimous on this pact of all 
six agencies. Preliminary work was soon under 
way looking toward canvassing of research find- 
ings and judgments of experts. Appropriations 
for the undertaking were secured from all six 
regional associations, detailed plans were laid 
for the development and try-out of the new 
evaluative instruments, and a request for funds 
was prepared, submitted, and acted on by the 
general education board. All of this took time, 
and it was not until the fall of 1935 that the 
committee opened an office in Washington and 
employed a co-ordinator and staff. 
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By this time considerable expansion in the 
thinking of the committee had occurred. The 
co-operative feature in the Cooperative Study 
was really paying off. There was no relaxation 
of the original purpose, namely, to develop bet- 
ter standards for the accrediting of schools. 
However, a broader concept of evaluation was 
emerging. Increasingly, it was felt and ex- 
pressed that the product of the committee should 
be an instrument or instruments which should 
point the improvement. 


way to continuous 


Under this concept it was not only a matter of 


bringing a school up to a certain standard, but 
rather to present an ideal to be approached and 
especially to provide the practicable means and 
methods by which the various steps leading to 
that ideal might be realized. There are few peo- 
ple anywhere, and especially in education, who 
do not strive to attain their ideals, but there are 
large numbers with no clear grasp of how they 
may realize them. The Cooperative Study set 
out to be helpful to administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and communities in making good schools 
even better. 

This idea of stimulation to better practices has 
been a constant one with the Cooperative Study. 
Administrators and teachers tell us that self- 
evaluation of their schools by the techniques of 
the Cooperative Study was one of the most in- 
spiring experiences the faculty ever had. Mem- 
bers of visiting committees are almost unanimous 
in placing high professional value for themselves 
on participation in an evaluation. State depart- 
ments of education and schools for teacher edu- 
cation find that staff members and students, 
through participation in evaluations, secure a 
practical insight into educational problems and 
their solution hard to duplicate. But more elo- 
quent than any verbal reports from the field are 
the records of repeat business done by the Co- 
operative Study—schools re-evaluated at fre- 
quent intervals, teacher education courses year 
after year coming back with orders for the 
‘‘Wvaluative Criteria,’’ and bookstores and libra- 
ries ordering single copies or a few copies at first 
and then ordering and reordering in increasing 
quantities. Significant, too, is the fact, proved 
time and again, that once a school or a few 
schools in a section or state make a beginning 
with evaluations, others soon follow suit. 


The sales tell their own story. The original 
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1940 edition consisted of five volumes, three of 
which, namely, ‘‘How to Evaluate Secondary 
School,’’ ‘‘Evaluative Criteria,’’ and ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Temperatures,’’ were necessary purchases 
During the 10 years 
these five volumes were carried in stock, the total 
dollar volume of sales was between $90,000 and 
$100,000. In the 1950 edition volume, 
‘Evaluative Criteria,’’ replaced the three vol- 
umes of the 1940 edition mentioned above. To 
be sure, costs and consequently prices of the 1950 
edition are higher than for the 1940 edition, but 
the sales of the 1950 edition exceeded $100,000 
within two years after its appearance. 

The keynote in the undertakings of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards 
is co-operation. 


in making evaluations. 


one 


Conceived as a joint enterprise 


of the six regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools, it has at all times relied upon 
them for assistance educationally, financially, 
and morally. The co-operative feature has, how- 
ever, not stopped there. Except for the sub- 
stantial support received from other educational 
organizations, from state departments of educa- 
tion, from institutions engaged in education of 
teachers, from the general education board which 
made grants of over $200,000 to the original 
study and the revision, and especially from in- 
dividual educators who have given priceless 
hours and days and months and years of superb 
the Study 


would not be the significant force it is for bet- 


professions! service, Cooperative 


terment of secondary schools. 


EVENTS 


What the Average High-School Pupil Learns 


THE BACK-TO-SCHOOL issue of the North Carolina 
Public School Bulletin contains an interesting tabu- 
lation of the number of high-school pupils pursuing 
the various subjects. During 1951-52, the figures 
show, 193,878 students attended the public high 
schools of the state. The average program included 
English, mathematics, social studies, science, health, 
and physical education. The enrollments in the in- 
dividual subjects tended to fluctuate, with English, 
U.S. and world history, health education, biology, 
and chemistry attracting more students each year. 
Strangely enough, in spite of the constant emphasis 
on Americanism and the atomie age, the number of 
pupils studying citizenship and physics suffered a 
decline since 1949-50. 

The greater interest in the fields of history is a 
welcome sign. But what is less heartening is the 
steady decline in Latin and Spanish and the virtu- 
The total foreign- 
language enrollment is 34,740, or nearly 18 per cent 
That is to say, 
less than one adolescent in five in North Carolina is 


ally static position of French. 
of the entire high-school population. 


exposed to a language and a literature other than his 
own. Foreign languages are at the bottom of the tra- 
ditional subjects and attract less pupils than home 
economics, agriculture, and typewriting. Only art 
and music have smaller enrollments than the lan- 
guages. 


What prevails in the North Carolina high schools 
is probably not much different from the situation in 
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many other states. In a world which is repeatedly 
described as shrinking and interdependent, in an age 
which is characterized as global and jet-propelled, it 
is anomalous to find secondary education overlooking 
a key area of learning. School administrators, teach- 
ers, and parents must reconsider the curriculum situ- 
ation in the high schools and restore a study of which 


too many pupils have been deprived.—W.W.B. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 

THe Edueational Testing Service is offering for 
1954-55 its seventh series of research fellowships in 
psychometries leading to the Ph.D. degree at Prince- 
ton University. Open to men who are acceptable to 
the Graduate School of the university, the two fellow- 
ships each carry a stipend of $2,500 a year and are 
normally renewable. 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time research in 
the general area of psychological measurement at the 
offices of the Educational Testing Servive and will, 
in addition, carry a normal program of studies in the 
Graduate School. 


psychology is a prerequisite for obtaining these fel 


Competence in mathematics and 
lowships. The closing date for completing applica- 
tions is January 15, 1954. Information and appli- 
cation blanks will be available about November 1 and 
may be obtained from the director, Psychometric Fel- 
lowship Program, Edueational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 
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Notes ad News | 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Samuel M. Brownell, president, State Teachers Col 
lere (New Haven, Conn.), and professor of education, 
Yale University, appointed Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Barnaby C. Keeney, dean, the Graduate School, 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.), appointed dean 
Donald F. Hornig, associate dean of 


Department of 


of the college. 
the school, named acting dean. 

Eric H. Faigle, dean, College of Liberal Arts, Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University, assuming additional duties 
as dean, School of Speech and Dramatic Art. Faculty 
changes in status include: Carlton Krathwohl, associ- 
ate dean of men and assistant professor of education, 
and Earl W. Clifford, assistant dean of men. 


Jacob I. Hartstein, director, the Graduate School, 
Long Island University (Brouxlyn 1), appointed dean 
of the school. 

Charles F. Edlund, chairman, Division of General 
Studies, succeeding G. Nathan Reed as dean of fac- 
ulty, Lowell (Mass.) Technological Institute. John 
R. Robertson assuming the chairmanship of the divi 
sion, 

Appointments at Pratt Institute (Brooklyn 5) in- 
clude: John M. O'Gorman, associate professor of 
chemistry and head of the department; Joseph L. 
Schwalje, associate professor of mechanical engineer 
ing; and Gilmore C. Aarestad, professorial lecturer, 
the Library School. 

The Reverends Clement Ockay and William N. Field 
appointed respectively assistant dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, and chairman, department of English, 
Seton Hall University (South Orange, N. J.). 

James W. Kelley, professor of economics, Boston 
University, appointed director, Bureau of Business 
Research. 

Among appointments at State College for Teachers 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) are: directors, Kenneth W. Brown 
(industrial arts education), Margaret A. Grant (home 
economies education), and Horace Mann (edueation 
for exceptional children) ; professor of home eeonom- 
ies, Shelby M. Stephens; and assistant professor of 
education for exceptional children, Betty Gallagher. 

A. Rebecca Lee and Margaret J. Vande Bunt ap- 
pointed directors of students, New Jersey College for 
Women, Rutgers University. 


Frederick B. Odell, assistant director of admissions, 
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named director of public relations, Centenary Junior 
College (Hackettstown, N. J.). Raymond W. Aiken 
assuming former duties of Mr, Odell. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Robert B. Eiten, S.J., 46, associate 
professor, mathematics, University of Detroit, October 
6, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 26. 

The Reverend Athanasius Ledoux, 54, professor of 
history and philosophy, St. Francis College (Bidde- 
ford, Maine), October 13. 


Carl Kelsey, 83, professor emeritus of sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania, October 15. 


Theodore Lawrence Davis, 62, dean, College of 
Practical Arts and Letters, Boston University, October 
16. 

Joseph S. Myers, 86, organizer and first professor, 
School of Journalism, Ohio State University (Colum- 
bus), Oetober 17. 


James H. Dunham, 83, dean emeritus, College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Temple University (Phila- 
delphia), October 20. 
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* 
ALBERT, ETHEL M., THEODORE C. DENISE, AND 
SHELDON P. PETERFREUND. Great Traditions in 
Ethics. Pp. xiv+ 362. American Book Company, New 
York 3. 1953. $4.25. 
° 
LOU P. (Editor). O. Henry’s Best Stories. 
Illustrated. Globe Book Company, New 
1953. $2.40. 
e 
CARROLL, JOHN B. The Study of Language: A Sur 
vey of Linguistics and Related Disciplines in America. 
Pp. xi+289. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 1953. $4.75. 
© 
Robert Owen of New Lanark 
Oxford University Press, 
1953. 3.50. 


BUNCE, 
Pp. 297. 


York 10. 


COLE, MARGARET. 
1771-1858. Pp. vit+231. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 

* 

GALLOWAY, GEORGE B. 
Congress. Pp. xii + 689. 
New York 16. 1953. 


The Legislative Process in 
Thomas Y. Crowell Campany, 
$6.00. 

® 
HIGHET, GILBERT. People Places and Books. 
, Oxford University Press, New York 11. 


Pp. 
1953. 


x+277. 


$3.50, 
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HYLLA, ERICH, AND W. L. WRINKLE. Die Schulen 
in Westeuropa: Im Auftrage der Hochschule fur Inter 
nationale Padagogtsche Forschuna. Pp. 663. Chris 
tian Verlag, Bad Nauheim, Germany. 1955. 

* 

INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. Education of the Slow- 
Learning Chiid. Pp. ix+359. The Ronald Press Com 
pany, New York 10. 1953. $5.00. 

> 

JUNG, CHARLES H. Education Bulletin No. 1. Vol. 
XXV. Pp. 47. New Jersey; State Department of 
Education, Trenton 8. 1953. 

* 

KANTOR, MacKINLAY. The Voice of Bugle Ann. 
Pp. vii-+ 116. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, New 
York 10, 1953. $1.80. 

s 

KAUR, VERNE PAUL. Communist-Socialist Propa 
ganda in American Schools. Pp. 192. Meador Pub 
lishing Company, Boston 15, Mass. 1953. $2.50. 

e 

KIPLING, RUDYARD. Captains Courageous. Pp. vi+ 
235. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, New York 
10 1953. $1.84. 

e 

LAW, FREDERICK HOUK. Great Americans. Pp. 
iv + 569. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, New 
York 10. 1953. $3.00. 

° 

LITTLE, WILSON, AND A. L. CHAPMAN, Develop 
mental Guidance in Secondary School. Pp. ix + 324. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. 1953. 
$4.50. 

oy 

MANN, GEORGE C., AND J. WILSON GETSINGER. 
‘*Development of Adult Education in California.’’ 
Bulletin No.6. Vol. XXII. Pp. viii+ 87. California 
State Department of Education, Sacramento. 

* 

NORDHOFF, CHARLES, AND JAMES NORMAN 
HALL. The Bounty Trilogy. School Edition. Pp. 
630. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, New York 
10, 1953. $3.00. 

e 

SPEARS, HAROLD. Improving the Supervision of In 
struction. Pp. xii +478. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York 11. $4.75. 

co 
SPER, FELIX (Editor). Favorite Modern Plays. Pp. 


ix +530. Globe Book Company, New York 10. 1953. 
$3.00. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


gr Sen, 
Secondary ry ‘ \" College 
Elementary 5 


University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA, 
Pennypacker 5-1223 











YOU CAN'T PREDICT..... 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 














THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 

The Tuition Plan increases enrell- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 

A descriptive brochure will be sent 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 





October 31, 1953 























... Mew and revised editions 
of important texts 


Introduction to Exceptional Children 
revised editidn 
by Harry J. Baker 

Here, all types of unusual children are discussed; and 
each abnormality is described, interpreted, and related to 
the total adjustment of the child. The author supplements 
each chapter with a liberal list of questions and topics for 
discussion. 
1953 500 pages $5.00 


An Introduction to Public-School 
Relations 


revised edition 
by Ward G. Reeder 
In a clear, scholarly manner the text discusses in detail 
the characteristics of an efficient public-relations program 
in the public schools and desirable methods of conducting 
such a program. 
1953 284 pages $3.75 


Administration of the Modern 
Secondary School 


fourth edition 


by James B. Edmonson, Joseph Roemer, and 
Francis L. Bacon 
New references, recent literature, and new practices from 
the field have been used in the fourth edition of this survey 
text in the organization and administration of all phases of 
secondary education. 
1953 614 pages $5.00 


She ev Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
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